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NAMED SHOES ARE FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN NON-UNION FACTORIES 


UNION 


Oey 
i 


Factory No. 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 


No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and 
readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 
without the Union Stamp are always Non-Union. Do 


not accept any excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 


JOHN F. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec. -Treas. 


ADVERTISING 


is the science of calling to the attention of the public the 


things they or you want. 


Advertising tells who you are, where you are, and 
what you have to offer in the way of service or com- 


modity. 


The individual, firm, or corporation, engaged in a 
business where there is competition, failing to advertise, 


will never cause people to marvel at the success achieved. 


If you have nothing to advertise, you might as well 


quit business. There is nothing in it for you. 


Live business men advertise; dead ones, never. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


reaches the people who buy. The other kind need not 
be reached. 


Let us prove our statements by giving us a trial. 


316 FOURTEENTH STREET 


.00 Places this “Crescent” 
~ §ewing Machine in 


YOUR Home. 


By Hale’s Sewing Ma- 
chine Club plan you can 
obtain the “Crescent” 
Sewing Machine by 
\ paying practically 14c 
ROLLER Vy BALL a day—$2.00 down and 
taming $1.00 a week — until 
=> paid for. A trifling 
price indeed for the 
“Crescent” which has 
features that make it a 
$45.00 value (according 
to agency prices of 
similar machine), but 

sells for $25.00. 


$ 2.00 Down 
$ 1.00 a Week 
$25.00 in all 


No interest, no extras, no collectors. Thus by eliminating 
agents’ commissions and collectors’ fees, the price is brought down 
to about half what a similar agency machine would cost you. Set 
of attachments free with each machine. The “Crescent” has won 
the first premium for the best machine at a State Fair at Sacra- 
mento against national competitors. Write to us or call and let 
us explain the features of Machine and Club Plan. 


New Z 9 a Market 
Retail Yilatle: @: = - at 
Center —Goon GooDps— GooDs Fifth 
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PRINTING 


At Right Prices 


LETTERHEADS 
BILLHEADS 
ENVELOPES 
CARDS, Etc. ... 


——— EE SSS 
«3 A large stock of Union Label Paper «pe 
ER ae he 


Originality in Souvenirs 
Our Specialty 


WALTER N. BR UNT company 


Phone Kearny 1966 


880 Mission Street 
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Old-Line Politics and the Working Girl 


By JENNIE McGOUGH 


“The she-vote of those States which have accepted woman's 
suffrage does not in any degree alter an upcome. Take Colorado: 
Republican before the women voted, it has remained Republican. 
The women themselves profess that, given the ballot, they will 
make politics clean. In what States they are now voting they have 
thus far failed to make good. Many wise and honest. people, of 
course, do not believe that woman, if given the ballot, would 
advance either herself or her hour. Also, as many, quite as wise 
and quite as honest, hold that woman set the world’s clock back 
in what entrance she has already forced into fields of labor. 
The labor employer is glad to see her come. Il ifty years ago 
clerks were getting from $12 to $25 per weck. The bookkeeper 


was getting $40. Woman, breaking into these particular vine- 
yards of effort, hasn't helped the wage any. Her coming has cut 
wages. If woman were to go back to the washtub and cook- 


stove of her mother and grandmother she would find herself bet- 
off.” —Political Round-Up, “Hearst’s Magazine.” 

It seems rather unfair to name Colorado as an example of 
the suffrage States where woman has failed to make politics clean 
ind not to mention California and Illinois, where the enfranchised 
yomen have aligned themselves with the labor movement and 
re helping to accomplish big things in the way of reform legisla- 
tion. This writer evidently expected the women of Colorado to 
so revolutionize politics in a few short years as to do away en- 
irely with the old-line parties. But, as a matter of fact, political 
conditions in that State are so vastly different from those obtaining 
in other suffrage States that one can not truly say these women 
have not done well with their few opportunities. 

Colorado, despite many handicaps, is today making good pro- 
gress in the direction of clean politics. The women of the under- 
world do not go to the polls in such large numbers, and the vote 
of the workers is not so easily manipulated by employers, under 
spur of the party whip, as in a time not so long agone. The 
erievances of the mine workers have touched the hearts of wives 
and mothers and sisters of workingmen throughout the country, 
and it is confidently predicted that these pioneer suffragists will 
avail themselves of this opportunity to identify themselves with the 
cause of labor by working unitedly to procure protective legisla- 
tion and better living and working conditions for the men who 
earn their daily bread at hz yzardous. employment in damp caverns, 
far removed from fresh air and sunlight. 

It is earnestly hoped by some of us that the enfranchised 
vomen of America will confine their political activities to legisla- 
ion along humanitarian lines (and humanitarian legislation does 
lot include prohibition or any such infringement on human rights), 
he uplifting of the army of workers and the wiping out of cor- 
‘uption in the government of the people. The need of the hour 

patriots, not more politicians, 

The militant methods adopted by the hysterical ladies of Great 
‘ritain are amazing in plain view of the fact that woman’s suf- 
rage is so absolutely a matter of gallantry and so dependent on 
he good sense and judgment of “the women themselves. ‘The 
iffragists of the United States are wiser. They see in the transi- 
m from rule of the old-line parties to individual freedom 
1 politics a great opportunity and are quietly availing themselves 
f all the advantages the situation offers. 

In regard to women in the field of labor, it is pertinent to 
‘emind our critic that there are not enough washtubs and cook- 
loves in service in these days of hotel and apartment-house living 
’ give employment to the ever-increasing army of self-supporting 
omen wage earners. Unless we can restore to woman the voca- 
ons so largely usurped by men from the Orient, such as cooking 
nd general housework in private families and chamberwork in 
otels; unless we can drive out the army of men employed in the 
ulinary crafts; unless we can restrict the manufacture of ma- 


“boss” 


chinery designed usehold 
unless, in short, we can turn time 
working girl a chance to earn a 

we to eject her from the office, the shop, the store, the factory, and 
give her no alternative but domestic service, we might, perhaps, 
solve the servant question, which is, after all, not so much a ser- 
vant as a mistress question. Put how about the far more important 
the evils 


especially to eliminate h drudgery ; 
backward, we must allow the 


living as best she may. Were 


question of arising out of the unemployment of self- 
dependent women ? 

The clock of the world goes forward, never backward, no 
matter what some reactionary politicians would like to do to it. 
or fifty years the question of female competition in labor, with 
its attendant evils, has been erying out to them for answer and 
they have continued to advance that fatuous argument regarding 
the fit and proper sphere of womankind. Meanwhile the social ills 
have grown apace. Tconomic changes have forced more women 


workers into the industrial field, and their coming has undoubtedly 
cat wages. And more women are constantly coming and wages 
continue to be cut in the unorganized occupations. White slavery, 
fostered by corrupt politicians, has spread throughout the country 
and assumed such proportions in the larger communities as to call 
for State and municipal investigation. The common people are 
awakening to the enormity of this insidious danger, this terrible 
traffic in women that is such a blot on our civilization, and are 
beginning to understand that present social conditions are not so 
largely due to the wave of paganism, that the clergy tell us is 
sweeping over this country, as to the growing discontent of the 
lowly, underpaid and oppressed workers of both sexes in the un- 
organized, or only partially organized, employments. 

Our present enlightenment on the subject we owe to the labor 
unions and to the sociologists and a few progressive clergymen, 
who have given attention to the economic facts underlying existing 
evils, thus enabling them and us to see what the old-line politicians 
can not or will not comprehend—that while cheap female labor 
is indubitably a great social menace, the remedy lies not in drivit 1g 
women workers into domestic service, but in thoroughly organizing 
them in the employments into which they have gained, or forced, 
an entrance. 

Organize the department store women and the women of the 
shop, the desk and the counter and put them on an equal footing 
with men—that is to say, admit them to equal membership in the 
unions, with equal pay for equal work, as the Typographical Union 
has so successfully done—and you will do away with female com- 
petition in labor. 

But the trouble seems to be 
of effort,” referred to above, the 
or only just beginning to realize 
the salvation of the wage earners. 

Organize the male clerks and bookkeepers and those employed 
in all the lighter occupations, admit women to equal membership, 
adopt some sort of apprentice system or test of eligibility with 
aim to weed out the incapable, the child worker, the pin-money 
woman, and if you do not strike at the very root of white slavery 
and its kindred evils, you will at least have made a great stride 
toward better living and working conditions. 

“The survival of the fit” would not be a bad motto 
unions which admit women to equal membership. 

Frances E. Willard, the late beloved apostle of temperance 
and social purity, had this to say regarding the organization of 
women in the trades: 

“The American girl, God bless her! who starts out to earn a 
living, will never get honest pay for honest work, nor the per- 
sonal freedom of a free American citizen, until she is organized. 
It isn’t suffrage, it isn’t society, and it isn’t anything that will help 
her but organization.” 


that in the “particular vineyards 
men are themselves unorganized, 
that in collective bargaining lies 


for the 
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CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 

Every year in California more than 600 work- 
ers are killed, almost 1000 suffer the loss of 
fingers, legs, arms, and are otherwise permanent- 
ly disabled, while more than 11,000 are laid up 
for longer than one week, according to a 
ment just issued by Ira B. Cross, secretary ot 
the Industrial Accident Commission of California 

The above figures, representing only the ac- 
cidents which employers of the State have re 
ported to the Commission, prove conclusively 
that California’s need of a compulsory workmen's 
compensation act is a real one. 

During the year 1913, about 25,000 industrial 
accidents were reported to the Commission, yet 
this astounding figure does not include the thou- 


sands who are injured in agricultural pursuits 
Of this enormous number over 12,000 were cases 
in which death or disability for more than one 
week had resulted. The total loss in wages, to 
say nothing of the misery, poverty and suffert 

caused by those thousands of accidents, was 
approximately $18,250,000. This is an enormous 
sacrifice for the State of California to make for 
its industrial accidents. This cost is borne al- 
most solely by the workingmen and their fami- 
lies; as is: shown hy the fact that the savecrage 
period of disablement in those cases where the 


disability was only of a temporary nature, was 
slightly more than 26 days, almost a month, and 
yet for their injury the workmen received on an 
average the magnificent sum of $34.00; for a 
death, but $318.00 n the average, al- 
though in 40 per death cases ere 
were three person t upon t hillec 
man. 

Appt these a lents can 
be pre proper riarding 
ot IT 4 linary I erento 
vices the Industrial Acci 
dent Com1 en ed ina “Satety 
First’ campai of tl ing 3{ 
per cent nts, 1 scemingly cannot be 
prevented, should be |} e by tl idustry it- 
self which cripples its workers. This is the ob 
ject of t mpensation act as passed by the 
last le; 

The ‘ts prove mor 
any amount of argument 
in following the example 
tries of Europe and of twen ( es of the 
Union in adopting itisfactor orkmen’s com- 
pensation a 

— = <2 
NETS GRILLED. 

Last Saturday ni; a ss meeting was held 
in Pythian Castle. Richmond, for the ose of 
proving to the voters of that city that Senator 
Owens had deli \ Nate hotl plat- 
form pledges and his proniuses te and is 
therefore unfit to represent any in any 
legislative body 

Attorney H. J. Wildgurbe acted as chairman 
of the meeting and introduced the following 
speakers to the 2000 voters assembled in the big 
auditorium: Paul Scharrenberg, T. W. MeCon- 
neaughy, R. H. Leonhardt, John J. Mazza id 
Frank C. McDonald 

The speakers produced the written re ords of 
the promises made by Owens previous to. the 
election and the printed records of his perform- 
ances, and proved beyond the possibility of a 
doubt that he had violated his promises to the 
people and gained their rt by false pre- 
tenses They tore his 1 r to. the 
charges into shreds and dared him to f it 
ina public gathering and defend himself 

If the sentiments expressed by the people 
Richmond are any criterion go by Senator 
Owens will be recalled hb n ove helmi 
majority on March 3lst, and permanently rele 
gated to private life as unfit to represent é 
people of his district in the Senate 


NOT YET SOLVED. 


‘The Full Social Equivalent of One’s Labor” 
was one of the topics of Secretary of Labor 
\Wilson at the first anniversary banquet of the 
Department of Labor at the Raleigh Hotel in 
\Washington. 

‘The equitable division of that which is pro- 
duced is a problem we have not yet solved,” said 


he. “Nobody has yet presented a concrete plan 
by which this problem can be solved. Some say 
collective ownership of all means of production, 
distribution, and exchange would solve it and 
give to every man the full social equivalent of 
that which his labor produces. 

“But assuming you have collective ownership 
of all means, how are you going to determine 
what the full social equivalent is? In the primi- 
tive state of society such a thing might have 


been possible, but not now. No; collective own- 


ership would not give us a solution. Maybe a 
solution will come yet, though not as the result 
of one man’s brilliant idea, but from some 
thought upon thought, or idea upon idea, until 


every man on earth may have a full social equiv- 


alent of his labor.” 


Secretary Wilson added that he hoped through 


Department of Labor Statistics to work out 
1 


in course of time a solution of the problem of 
personal safety to workers, and that he hoped 
some day to introduce a method in the Immi- 
gration Bureau that will help create a more equal 
distribution of labor in this country. 

Other speakers were Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Lows F. Post, Anthony Caminetti, Com- 
missioner General of Immigration; Richard K. 
Campbell, Commissioner of Naturalization; 
Royal Meeker, Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
ics, and Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau. T. V. Powderly, Chief of the 
Division of Information, was toastmaster. 

Delegate Frank Ainsworth of San Francisco 

s among those present at the banquet. 

Ps en 
STUDENTS IN MAIL COURSES. 

There are now more correspondence students 
of the Guster: of California than there are 

cular s, yet the University of California 
is st d size of American universities. 

Seven thousand people are now taking Uni- 
versity of California courses by mail—a_ work 
rst begun only a few months ago. 

Six thous i these are at work in corre- 
spondence cour in agriculture, while the rest 
are enrolled University Extension corre- 
spondence cs in Eénglish, mathematics, 
political sci languages, domestic science, 
drawing, education, music, stenography, anthrop- 
Nowy philosophy, and a wide variety 

thie 

Poultry r: is the agricultural course which 
las enrolled the largest number. Those who 
complete the sixteen lessons of this poultry 
course prove eager to re-enroll at once for a cor- 
respondence course in some other farming subject. 


The alfalfa course comes second in popularity. 
Other free agricultural courses now being given 
ire those in citrus fruits, the fig, grape growing, 
the onion, and the walnut. 


Swine raising and barley-growing correspond- 
will be started early in March. 


of additional agricultural 


ence courses 


A number 


are in 


courses 


preparation, cach dealing with one of the 
great staple crops or fundamental livestock in- 
dustries of California. 
Phe wonderful popular response to these new 
pportumities is expected by the University to 
result in widespread use of improved methods 
n farmir hich will add richly to the yield 
f California farms and the well-being of Cali- 
nia families The earnest work being done 
n the correspondence courses in college sub- 
ects is helping a 


thousand ambitious people to 


s for happier, better informed, and 


working and living. 


MATTIE M. BARKLEY 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 


Typewriting. Multigraphing 
Only Union Public Stenographer in the State 


Phones: Kearny 4997; J 1660 565 Pacific Bullding 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION -MADE 
CLOTHING 


COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD 


UNDERWOOD BUILDING 


5 2 5 MARKET STREET 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


foil wrappers with labels at- 


Save tin 
tached for silverware and picture premiums. 


Office, 26 Mint avenue, San Francisco. 


Union Stamped Shoes 


Men’s Shoes in patent, 
high toe and high heel, 
Men’s English Shoes 
toe and low heel, 
Our 
rived, 
metal, 


gun metal and vici kid; 
$2.50 to $5.00. 
in black and tan; pointed 
in button or lace, $4.00 to $6.00. 
new Easter Stock of Ladies’ Shoes has ar- 
including the latest pumps in patent, gun 
satin and velvet, and the new patent leather 
vamp with the brocade back and French heel, at 
$2.50, $3.00 and $3.50. 
New sixteen button patent leather vamp with 
brocade quarter and French heel, $3.00 to $4.00, 
Children’s Shoes of all descriptions, 50e to $2.50. 


Come and see us before buying, and be fitted by 
expert salesmen, 


W. BRUSKER SHOE CO. 


3013-3015 SIXTEENTH STREET Near Mission St 


Locations in San Francisco 
19 STOCKTON STREET 
52 THIRD STREET 
159 THIRD STREET 
241 KEARNY STREET 
14 EAST STREET 
22 EAST STREET 
249-251 MARKET STREET 
ARGONAUT HOTEL CAFE 
22-24 SIXTH STREET 


Oakland 
520 TWELFTH STREET 
416 THIRTEENTH STREET 
713 BROADWAY 
1537 SAN PABLO AVENUE 
1112 BROADWAY 


“Well Established for Quality” 
ALL UNION HOUSES 


Meads 


Restaurants 
and Bakeries 


VISIT THE 


ENGLISH COTTAGE 


JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 


ng Furnit Ure 


‘ar Bunster & SaXe vx 


. 


it 
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DA BOR CLA RLYON - 


NEW YORK CONFERENCE. 

The establishment of a Bureau of Distribution 
in the Federal Department of Labor, with power 
to open employment agencies throughout the 
country; the requesting of all Legislatures to 
open free State employment exchanges, free from 
politics and neutral in all trade disputes, and the 
placing of private agencies under control of the 
Federal Government urged for 
the relief of the unemployed at the National 
Conference on Unemployment at its session in 
New York. 

These demands were embodied in a set of reso- 
lutions which recommended that the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, in affiliation 
with the American Section of the International 
Association on Unemployment, under whose aus- 
pices the conference was held, took up a thor- 


were measures 


ough investigation of the labor market, regulari- 
zation of industry, vocational guidance and legis- 
lation on employment agencies and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Among those who took part in the discussion 
were Miss Frances A. Keller, of the North 
American Civic League; William M. Leiserson, 
of the State Employment Bureau of Wisconsin; 
Dr. Lee K. Frankel, sixth vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Dr. Royal 


Meeker, United States Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics; Miles M. Dawson, John Martin, of 
the New York Board of Education; Dr. Louis 


Dublin, Simon Lubin, of the California Commis- 
sion on Immigration and Housing; John A. 
Kingsbury, Commissioner of Charities; John H. 
\Valker, of the United Mine Workers, and An- 
lrew J. Gallagher, of California. 

An interesting discussion followed the reading 
f the resolutions by Prof. Charles R. Hender- 
on, of the Chicago Commission on Unemploy- 
ient, who is also chairman of the committee on 
esolutions. No sooner had he finished reading 
the resolutions than Gallagher and Walker were 
n their feet urging in stirring speeches imme- 
late aid of the Federal Government in handling 
he unemployment problem. 

Walker proposed an amendment 
hat the private employment agencies be put out 
i business as soon as the State, Federal and 
working 


demanding 


\unicipal employment agencies are 
moothly. Walker denounced the private em- 
Joyment sharks in no uncertain terms and _ his 
remarks were greeted with applause. He with- 
lrew his amendment, however, on request of 
’rof. Henry R. Saeger, who presided, and sev- 
cral other delegates. 

In the course of her address, Miss Keller dis- 
ussed the proposed laws affecting unemploy- 
ient. She declared that those who are studying 
1¢ question are handicapped because there is no 
ation-wide system of dealing with the problem 
nd because there is no practical knowledge of 
‘tual conditions. She made a stirring appeal 
'r national action in behalf of the thousands of 
nemployed. 

Dr. Leiserson discussed the public employment 
gencies throughout the country and declared 
at in nearly every place where they have been 
tablished they have proven to be successful. 
n some places, he said, men have been placed 

the heads of the bureaus who did not know 
with the result that they have 
ot been a success. Most of the bureaus have 
‘en opened because of the abuse of private em- 
loyment agencies and the large number of un- 
nployed. 
“An organized market for labor is needed for 
1¢ Same reason that other markets are organ- 
ed, to eliminate waste, to facilitate exchange, 
' bring the supply and demand quickly together, 
develop that efficiency that comes from spe- 


cir business, 


alization and a proper division of labor,” said 
ciserson, “The good workman, like the good 
anufacturer, may be a poor merchant or sales- 
An labor market will enable 


man, organized 


to attend to their business or working 
and will develop efficient dealers in labor, who 


will be specialized as employment agents. 


workers 


“The State, and not private individuals, then, 
must be relied upon to organize the labor mar- 
ket, because the gathering of information about 
opportunities 
distribution of 
of it 
will gather all the demand and which will be in 
touch with entire supply The 
gathering and the distribution must be absolutely 
impartial. Wage 
have faith in the 


and the 
this information to those in 
requires a 


for employment proper 
need 
centralized organization which 


the available 


earners and employers must 


accuracy and reliability of the 
information. There must be no tinge of charity 
to the enterprise, and fees big enough to inter- 
pose a barrier to the nobility of labor must be 
eliminated. 

“The first requisite of successful employment 
offices is that the people who manage them shall 
know their All that is necessary is 
that the public shall insist that officers be ap- 
pointed that their tenure 
of office be permanent as long as they attend 
to business properly. 


business, 


for merit alone, and 


Also there must be some 
system of promotion, so that the ambitious clerk 
in a public employment office may be advanced 
both in nothing 
more than a well organized system of civil serv- 
ice. 


position and salary. This is 


“At the had of the public employment offices 
a person should be placed who understands not 
only the technique of the business, but also the 
principles on which they are based, their relation 


to the whole industrial life of the State, and 
to the pressing problem of unemployment. He 
should be depended upon to train the staff, 
supervise its work and to develop an adiminis- 
trative machine that will be permanent. The 
subordinate officials must know that they are 
selected because they seem most promising, and 


that their tenure of office depends on the char- 
their Their should be 
increased as they improve in efficiency, and when 


acter of work. salaries 


vacancies occur the most fit should be promoted.” 

Dr. Frankel spoke of industrial conditions in 
Norway and Denmark and of the unemployment 
labor organiza- 


insurance conducted by 


tions. 


system 


Dr. Meeker urger the co-ordination of all the 
the 
He criticised the Federal government for 


federal bureaus on problem of 
ment. 


studying conditions of 


unemploy 


wages and working hours 
while overlooking the conditions of employment 
He favored a permanent investigation bureau to 
study conditions of employment, unemployment 
and overemployment. He favored co-operation 
with the State bureaus in investigating employ- 
ment conditions. 

Suggestions for constructive work in remedy- 
ing the evil of unemployment were made at the 
conclusion of a luncheon given in the afternoon 
at the rooms of the City Club, 55 West 44th 
street. Professor Seager, who presided, saw in 
the fixing of 
help for the workers occupied in seasonal tra 


salaries on an annual basis some 


2c 5. 

He cited the case of teachers, stating that as 
their wages were fixed yearly and paid accord- 
ingly, they did not feel stress during their three 
months of annual idleness. 

Professor Henderson, secretary of the Chicago 
Commission 
that the problem 


which is studying this 


Municipal 


problem held should be put 


‘captains of industry.” <As- 
| 


n1od- 


squarely up to the 
suming, as these industrial masters do, that 


ern business needs a vast army of jobless in 
order to operate successfully, it becomes the 
moral duty of these “captains” to care for these 
men. 

Henderson described the necessity of caring 
for the unemployed so that they are not starved 
and stunted when the seasonal work requires 


their labor once more. The logic of which, Hen 


derson asserted, lay in unemployment insurance, 


This 
part of the cost upon the big business men them- 


would place the responsibility as well as 


selves, as well as allay distress to a great ex- 
CEES 

Meyer Bloomfield, director of the Boston Vo- 
cation Bureau, preferred to look into the future, 


all the far 


tended only to relieve the present day distress. 
“What of the 


stating that remedies so suggested 


unemployed, the underemployed 


and the unemployable—all of them victims of 
the great inefficiencies of present business meth- 
ods?" he asked. 

“So long as the method, or rather lack of 


method in recruiting help is accompanied by its 
anarchy, 


present no public machinery can cope 
When men are hired and fired 


at will no public effort can better conditions. 


with the problem. 


“What is needed is social control, not only of 


hiring men but of the means of publicity with 


which to point out those industries which com- 


plicate the problem by a ruthless turning out of 
their working material.” 
> 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES CONFER. 
The Federation of Federal Civil Service Em- 


ployees held a meeting in the Pulitzer Building 


last night to interest Federal employees here in 
the organization and to establish a branch in 
this city. The meeting was poorly attended be- 
cause of the storm. 


affiliated with the 


The 


\merican 


organization, which is 


Federation of I.abor, aims to increase 


the pay of Federal employees and to establish 
a minimum wage of $3 a day. At the meeting 
last ht it was said that several employees in 
the Federal service received only $1.54 a day, 
and the rate of pay in some cases was fixed in 
1856 

Representative John I. Nolan of the Fifth 
G ‘ssional District of California has intro- 


minimum 
Frank 


Francisco 


the 
day. 


a bill in Congress making 


Federal employees $3 a 
president of 
branch of the organization, will appear today be- 


age for 


\insworth, the San 


fore a committee of the House of Representa- 
tives to speak for the bill. 

Mr. Ainsworth said last night that many Fed- 
eral employees here desired to become members 
branches in San 


Although it is 


of the organization, which has 


lrancisco, Seattle and Tacoma. 


affiliated 


he said, 


with the American Federation of Labor, 
that organization did not have the power 
to call a strike of the Federal Civil Service Em- 
organization. — New York “Times,” 


1914. 


ployees’ 
Match 2; 


> 
THE REAL CAUSE. 


he San Francisco Chamber of Commerce is 
demonstrating its patriotism and desire to “build 
up home industries” by advising merchants of 
that city to buy their bunting and decorative ma- 
terial for the from Japanese mer- 
chants who have their products manufactured in 
The Jap states in his letter asking for 
the business that he the 


from the francisco 


exposition 


Japan. 
name of 
the merchant Chamber 


of Commerce and urges in support of his ples 


has received 


San 
for business that the “wages of coolies are con- 
siderably lower when compared with the wages 
of workingmen in any other country of the Oc- 
cident,” thus making their product much cheaper. 
Is it permissible to wonder that perhaps herein 
lies the 
of industries from the Southern metropolis rather 


the reason for much-advertised exodus 


because of the dominance of labor unions? 
Record.” 


> 


truth is 


“Union 


The neither a 


servative 


genuine lover of con- 


nor a radical. He is beyond that es- 


entially trivial opposition. He cares nothing for 


the time in which these things came to 


For him their interest lies in their truth.—Josiah 


pass. 


Royce. 


LABOR CLARION. 


SENATOR OWENS’ “DEFENSE.” 
Senator Owens, in what he terms his “answer,” 
makes attempt the 
charges of pledge violation and neglect of duty 


no whatever to reply to 
presented against him by the people of his dis- 
trict. 
Instead of coming forward with an argument, 
or trying to refute the statements contained in 
the recall petition, he adopts his usual tactics of 
ignores the facts, and in the 300 words 
allotted to upon the official ballot 
launches forth a tirade of falsehood, slander and 


dodging, 
him he 
abuse, the usual forte of the unscrupulous when 
caught in the meshes of their own wrongdoing. 

In his “so-called” statement of votes which 
the “Richmond Independent” Sen- 
admits he 


appeared in 


ator Owens made pre-election prom- 


ises and in a labored apology confesses that he 
1 
aq 


broke these pledges. Then he attempts to ease 


his besotted mind by a libelous personal attack 
the lobbied for hu- 
mane legislation at the last session of the Legis- 


upon men and women who 


lature and who subsequently acquainted the peo- 


ple of the district with his true record. Senator 
Owens seeks to gain sympathy for himself by 
creating the impression that the pamphlet en- 


titled Attention,” in which appears a 


disgraceful record is 
Yet. the very title of the pamphlet 


announces in large 


part of his “anonymous and 
unfathered.” 
issued 
y-Seven Hundred Club of Richmond.” 
And he well knows tl l 


type that it ys by 


e Twen 


s club 18 nmnposed of 


responsible Richmond. 


I Sei to appear at a public 

iss ng home city on March 

ere he w of a respectful hearing 

and a spl i to answer all charges 

j ce t € e men who had chal- 

leng n and o did prove every single state- 

n e pamphlet “Voters, Attention.” 

I es s only strong points are evasion 

ani r ition—so he wisely chose to 

Stay 1€ constituents wondered 

“On € is tonight 7” 

¥ empt made by this trimmer to 

} iry Coast divekeepers into the elec- 

tion en S SO pz that they have nothing 

Whatever to do with it, and are in no way con 

cerned abo orthy of only such a char- 

acter as maneuvers prove him to be 
—al : us tool of the interests. 

li r interests, on his record certainly 

ve no reason to oppose him. While it is 

it he introduced a bill (S. B. 142) pro- 

viding for the closing of saloons between the 


hours of 1 and 5 a. m.,, it is also a fact that when 
the saloon interests labored to have this meas- 
ire nended to fix the hours from 2 to 6 a. m. 
Senator Owens voted for their amendment. At 
the same time it should not be overlooked he 
introduced and worked for a bill (S. B. 1017) 


which attacked the local option law by permit- 
ting the sale of alcoholic liquors in hotels in dry 
territory. This 
When he is among Prohibitionists he can proud- 
ly refer to | 


places him in a fine position. 


us saloon closing law, and when he 
is among anti-Prohibitionists he can make equal- 
ly pr 


local 


pose as a victim of divekeepers. 


sud reference to his attempt to break down 


option. How ridiculous then for him to 
Senator Owens slanders the people of his dis- 
trict when he asserts that he represented a ma- 


jority of them when he violated 


his solemn 
The majority of the people of Contra 
sta and Marin counties certainly do not ap- 


prove the 


pledges. 
Cc 


making of prot 


promises to them solely for 


the purpose of gaining their votes. They believe, 
as do all other u t and honest citizens, that 
pre 1 I to b bided b and that any man 

» ruthless sts aside his pre-election 
pledges, is not to be trusted on any account 
much less as the legislative representative of a 


free people. 


In his “famous” defense Senator Owens says: 
“T was present at most all roll calls of import- 
ance.” Just think of the utter disregard for 


truth indicated by this statement! He was ab- 
sent on 731 roll calls, and on only 101 of these 
so that he missed 

Is it possible, we 


he had “leave of absence,” 
630 roll calls without excuse. 
ask the constituents of this alleged statesman, 
that all of these were of no importance? Such 
a conclusion is set forth in his “Answer” and is 
a most frank portrayal of this man’s extravagance 
in dealing with facts. The previous pamphlet, 
entitled; “Voters, Attention,” contains a long list 
roll calls 
Ilere are just a few more measures upon which 


of very important which he dodged. 
he failed to vote: 

Ile absented himself when the vote on 
Blue Sky bill (A. B. 2086) was taken. He 
sented himself when the vote was taken on 
bill? @S: Be 1740) 
absented himself 


the 
ab- 
the 
to regulate loan sharks. He 
on the vote for the Rural 
Credits bill (S. B. 165). He absented himself on 
the vote for the Teachers’ Pension bill (A. B. 
1263). He absented himself on the vote for the 
Legislative Bureau (A. B. 970). He 
absented himself the vote for the Equal 
Guardianship bill (A. B. 199); this measure was 
by all women as it would give the 
mother an equal legal right with the father over 


Reference 
on 
supported 
the custody of a minor child. He absented him- 
self on the vote for a State Training School for 
Girls (S. B. 46). He absented himself on the vote 
for the Non-Partisan Primary (A. B. 1813). He 
absented himself on the vote for the Anti- 
Gambling bill (A. B. 1581). Yet, in the face of 
these has the brazen effrontery to as- 
present at 


also 


facts he 


serts “f was most all roll calls of 
importance.” 

As an excuse his 
many bills he that was a 
seven committees and it was his duty “to attend 
the the 


committees of he 


for failure to vote on so 


says he member of 


during session of 
the which 
was a member held meetings while the Senate 


meetings 


None of 


committee 


Senate.” 


was in session, and he was not the chairman of 
any of them so he was not required to act for 
any committee in Senate 
The last two days of the session 
when he missed or dodged 113 roll calls none of 
his committees held a single session. 

Of the 36 which 
author, 20 were not pressed at all, and several 
abandoned early in the session. 


any matter while the 


was in session. 


measures for he stood as 
And because of 
only 4 of his bills 


This is something 


his unexcelled “absent record” 
were finally enacted into law. 
which challenges comparison! 

Will the people of Contra 
counties their of 
conduct by continuing Owens 


Costa and Marin 
approval to such 
in the Senate? 

ISveryone of the statements made in this cir- 


give stamp 


cular as well as all charges made in the pam- 
phlet entitled “Voters, Attention,” can be sub- 
stantiated by the records and the Senator or any 
of his invited to appear at any 
of the public meetings which have been arranged 


supporters are 
under the 
auspices of the “Twenty-Seven Hundred Club of 
Richmond,” and the proofs will be furnished. 


a 
LIMIT SERVANTS’ HOURS. 


Regulating the hours and working conditions 


for in various parts of the district, 


of cooks, nursemaids, and other domestic ser- 


vants, in addition to the women workers now 
protected by legislation, was urged by State 


Commissioner of Labor Jackson at a meeting of 
the State Industrial Commission in Philadelphia. 
Trade unionists, manufacturers, and representa- 
tives of various societies interested in child and 


woman labor 


legislation were in attendance. 
Those present offered suggestions to secure the 
adoption of further remedial legislation for fe- 


male workers and against child labor. 


Friday, March 13, 1914 


ORPHEUM THEATRE. 

The Orpheum announces a most fascinatin 
program for next week with Fritzi Scheff as it 
headline attraction. Miss Scheff brings with hx 
her Louis Aschenfelder, 
musician of international fame. A novel comed 
skit entitled “Hired and Fired” will be presente 
by Tudor Cameron and Johnny O’Connor. Ed 
ward Gillette in the original comedy scene “Fu, 
in a Bowling Alley” will introduce Adam 
the only monkey bowlers in the worl: 
Armstrong and Ford will bid for popularity 
a clever and amusing skit called “The Englis 
Johnny and the Cop.” The title being explan 
tory of the two characters depicted. Mr. Arn 
strong makes the policeman the aggressive roug 
type of bluecoat, while Mr. Ford affords a di 
tinct contrast as the monocled, idiotic Englis 
man devoid of any appreciation of humor. Sa 
Barton King will, in the guise of a tramp, ke 
the audiences in roars of laughter. The onl, 
holdovers will be Ray Samuels, Grace Carlis 
and Jules Romer and Henry Woodruff. 


as accompanist 


an 
Eve, 


WILLIAM R. HAGERTY 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Office—Rooms 948-950 Pacific Building. 
Phones—Office, Douglas 1311; Res. Park 6236. 
Member Machinists’ Union No. 68. 

Practices in all courts, State and Federal, 


and represents clients before Boards and 
Commissions, 


Secure and Profitable 


The wise man keeps part of his money in a 
reliable savings bank. If you are making 
money now why not put aside something for 
a rainy day. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


BOSS* "ROAD 


UNION MADE 
OVERALLS 


DEMAND THE BRAND 
Neustadter Bros. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK PORTLAND 


2 wae nguone 
Union-made Cigars. 


nt per camames oes tes sone oa een ty «Fs Os 


BLUE LABEL CIGARS 


Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


Brown & Kennedy 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty 
Lowest Prices 


3091 Sixteenth St., nr. Valencia San Francisco 


HENRY B. LISTER 
LAWYER 
Practicing in all Courts NOTARY PUBLIC 
State and Federal Member of Local No. 59, I. U. $. E. 
PHONES 805 Pacific Building 


Douglas 1415; Home J 1855 SAN FRANCISCO 
Residence Phone Sunset 1605 


= 


° 
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JOSEPH FELS. 

Long has the prediction of Henry George been 
fulfilled that the truth he made clear “will find 
friends—those who will toil for it; suffer for it; 
if need be, die for it. Such is the power of 
truth.” One of these friends was Joseph Fels. 
Those who think of him merely as a rich man 
giving what he could easily afford, fail to do him 
justice. A rich man he surely was—but what he 
gave was not merely what he would never miss. 
He gave what to most men must seem to be all 
that make riches worth possessing. He let his 
riches bring him no better living than a modest 
income would have brought. He gave—not to 
relieve for the moment distress caused by unjust 
conditions. Had he done this he could have 
enjoyed the applause and flattery which comes to 
all who are called philanthropists. But he gave 
instead to remove the cause of distress. lle gave 
to the cause of justice—that charity might not 
be required. He gave to put an end to a system 
that takes from those who toil and gives to those 
who toil not. He felt as Henry George so well 
expressed: 

“What is there for which life gives us oppor- 
tunity that can be compared with the effort to do 
what we may, be it ever so little, to improve 
social conditions and enable other lives to reach 
fuller, nobler development.” 

He did not stop with giving money. 
much more. 


le gave 
Ile gave to the cause all the pres- 
tige that wealth gives to its possessor. He gave 
to it all of his ability as a writer, speaker and 
solicitor from others of contributions. He left 
nothing undone which lay within his power to do 
to forward the movement. He forgot himself 
entirely in this work. He literally gave himself, 
as well as his money, and in giving himself he 
gave far more than his money could buy. 

His work does not stop with his death. His 
acts, while living, have put forces in motion that 
can not be stopped until the ultimate goal will 
be reached. Although he has not lived to see 
the final triumph of the Single Tax movement, 
yet because he lived and worked, the earth will 
surely become a better place for others to live 
upon. No man can accomplish greater good than 
that. —— —__—__ 4 


LOCKOUT THREATENED IN NORWAY. 

Consequent upon certain small works disputes 
the Norwegian Employers’ Iederation has given 
the trades unions notice of a great lockout af- 
fecting the molders and cabinet makers through- 
out the whole country, numbering 1500 and 1100, 
respectively. 169 more plants with 6000 workers 
in the northern districts of the 
will also be involved. 


country 
The lockout among the 
cabinet workers was the result of a strike among 
the cabinet workers in Haugesund. An _ under- 
standing has been arrived at between the persons 
directly concerned, but the Employers’ Iedera- 
tion refuses to recognize the agreement, prob- 
ably as a pretext for the general strike. The lock- 
out among the molders was declared on account 
of a work’s strike, with which the Molders’ Fed- 
eration had nothing to do; whilst the struggle 
1 Trondhjem, which was equally trivial, was the 
reason for the strike in the northern districts. 
The workers here demand the reinstatement of 
the older workers who were employed before 
the tariff movement and who were expected to 
be put on after the conclusion of a later tariff. 
The employers did not do this but made an at- 
tempt to choose their men upon being reinstated; 
8000 workers are to be locked out on account of 
these insignificant conflicts on February 7th, and 
the employers contemplate locking out 40,000 one 
week later. The National Trades Union Centre 
has held a conference with the trades union ex- 
ecutives with a view to answering this attack with 
a sympathy strike. 


LABOR CLARION. 


THE RUSSIAN RAILWAYMEN. | 

The recent railway disasters in Russia have 
exposed the miserable conditions under which | 
the railway employees in Russia must work. | 
These workers are subject to the arbitrariness | 
of their “superiors” in regard to common rights, | 


whilst they have to suffer much at the hands of | 
the railway police. The despotism of the latter | 
is so great that not only the lower officials and | 


workers fall victims to same; espionage is rife 
and much depends whether the officials and 
workers make a sufficient display of 
The president of the Nationalist Federation, the 
Minister Ruchlow, was responsible for the fol- 


lowing utterance: “Drive politics out of the | 
service and encourage patriotism.” 

And now to the economic conditions of the 
employees. We take the following from an ar- 
ticle in the liberal press: A signalman reccived 
15 roubles per month (1 rouble equals 2/2), a | 
station watchman 12 roubles, a woman working | 
on level crossing 4 roubles (!), permanent-way | 
men 12 to 16 roubles. <A slight increase has 
taken place lately as there was a great scarcity 
of workers in the branch. The fluctuation among 
the lower officials is enormous. During the last 
5 or 6 years the whole staff has been renewed: 
this is about as bad as it could be. The result 
of what has been stated is that the safety of 
passengers and the security of goods are en- 
trusted to officials who have no previous knowl- 


edge of the work, who are paid like beggars, 
who are beaten down and have to 


put up witl 
the worst of maltreatment, men who have no | 
interest for their work, who have, for the most / 
part, accidentally fallen into their positions and | 
regard the same only as a passing employment. 


The paper which published this article chal 
lenged the ministry to contradict it, and reserved 
space in its columns for this purpose. No con- | 
tradiction has unfortunately been forthcoming 

The under officials can lay claim to no special 
advantages since they do not count as_ state 
officials. They have no claim whatever upon a 
pension, not even after 50 years’ service. Si 
per cent of income is deducted and paid into a 
savings bank. Instead of a pension, those work 
ers who are incapable of further work receive 
their money back. No insurance against sick- 
ness, accident or invalidity, or death allowanes 
exists. The new sick and insurance act does not | 
extend to the railwaymen. 

—?> 
UNIONS AND POLITICS IN FRANCE. 


French Railwaymen’s 


The executive of the 
Federation has published an appeal in its own 
name and in the name of a “Committee on Vic- | 
timized Railwaymen,” to the trades unions, which 
appeal will probably result in the discussion 
concerning the trades union and politics being 
resumed. Upon the occasion of the gencral 
strike of the railwaymen in the autumn of 1910, 
which ended in a complete fiasco, in spite of the 
fact that the principles of direct action and 
sabotage were liberally applied, thousands of 
the workers were left idle as a result of victimiza 
tion. The energetic intervention on the part of 
the Socialists in the Parliament was responsible | 
for the reinstatement of most of the victimized 


in the case of the state railways. All attempts 
on the part of the government to influence the 
private railways in regard to the reinstatement 


of the workers were without success, since the 

companies knew that the anti-Socialist parties 

were afraid to adopt more stringent measures and 
h 


feared the nationalization of the railways. The 


Railwaymen’s [ederation then urged all th 
maining trades unions, by means of a circular, 
to participate in the revenge campaign and to 
associate themselves with them, regardless of 
political or anti-political views, in the next elec- 
tion, for the opposing of all candidates who will 
not pledge themselves to force the demands of 


the railwaymen. 


Announcement 


We are now showing the 
largest and most exclusive 
line of woolens for Spring 
wear to be seen in the city. 
Your Inspection Invited. 


SUITS TO ORDER 
$25.00 to $50.00 


UNION - MADE 


IN OUR OWN SHOP 


Kelleher & Browne 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
716 Market Street Opposite Third 
Open Saturday Evenings till 10 o’clock 


The New Pugaree 


$2.50 and $3.50 


——in all shades 


Every hat want for 
men and young men 


Wear a Lundstrom 
and help Home In- 
dustry and Union Labor 


Lertaley 


1 Store in Ostia 


EAGLESON & CO. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


Manufacturers of 


Union Label Shirts 


Complete Lines of Union Label Goods in 
SHIRTS, NIGHT SHIRTS, PAJAMAS, 
COLLARS, UNDERWEAR, GLOVES, 
NECKTIES, SUSPENDERS, WAITER 
AND BAR COATS AND APRONS. 


5 Stores in San Francisco 


1118 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
112 S. SPRING STREET, 
LOS ANGELES 
717 K STREET, 
SACRAMENTO 


Rot 


LABOR GLA RTON. 
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American Federation of Labor Letter 


Teamsters Up and Doing. 
Teamsters in Minneapolis have reduced their 
initiation fee and started a campaign to enroll 
2000 eligible members. The union has presented 
its new wage rate to the employers. The scale 
provides for 62!2c an hour, and officers believe it 


will be paid with little opposition. 


Will Act Together. 

The Journeymen Tailors and the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Locals in Seattle are discussing the 
organization of a council of cloth craft workers 
that united action may be taken on matters of 
interest. Preliminary meetings have been held, 
and the United Garment Workers have been in- 
vited to join in the federated movement, con- 
stantly American Federation of 
Labor. 


urged by the 


Shorter Hours First. 

At a large meeting of Papermakers in Holyoke, 
Mass., it was decided that the eight-hour move- 
ment Was more important at the present time 
than the question of wages, as four of the thirty- 
one Holyoke mills have not yet accepted the 
shorter workday, and the attitude of those con- 
cerns is a constant menace to the firm establish- 
ment of the eight-hour system. It was agreed 
that every effort should be made to place all the 
mills on the same basis. 


Life’s Values Are Low. 
“Today the cheapest thing in life is a human 
Rev. C. I. Schofield, of New 


York, before a Bible conierence held in Chicago. 


being,” declared 
The speaker compared the present with the days 
of ancient Rome when gladiators slew one an- 


other before a frenzied populace. “We shudder 


at the recital of these cruelties,’ he said, “and 
then turn to our daily papers and read that 114 
miners died in a mine, and that our railroads 
kill from 15,000 to 18,000 every year and maim 


many more, and we don’t care.” 


Oppose State Poll Tax. 

Declaring that the State poll tax is a violation 
in spirit, if not in fact, of the fifteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, 
the Houston, Tex., Typographical Union has 
passed resolutions in opposition to any candidate 
Texas 
unionists are urged to take similar action and 
‘wage unrelenting war until all State and munici- 
pal taxes that in any way abridge the constitu- 
tional right of a free vote be repealed.” 


who refuses to favor repeal of this law. 


Favor Old-Age Pensions. 

In introducing a joint resolution providing for 
the appointment by the President of a commis- 
sion of five to study old-age pensions, Congress- 
man Reilly, of Connecticut, said: “In matters 
of this kind the United States should lead, not 
follow. If a general pension system is adopted 
in this country, and I am sure one will be event- 
ually, nothing will be lost, as the aged who are 
unable to take care of themselves have to be 
taken care of one way or another by either pub- 
lic or private charity institutions. I have always 
favored the pensioning of civil service employees, 
and the more I study the question the more I 
am convinced that all worthy citizens who, after 
they have reached a certain age, say sixty-five or 
seventy years, should be pensioned at a moderate 
rate.” 


Hindu Sailors Desert Posts. 
Terror-stricken at the sight of snow and ice, 
the Hindu crew of the German steamship Ocken- 
fels went on strike in a gale off the Newfound- 
land banks and for four days the officers and 
stewards were forced to navigate the vessel as 
best they could while fifty-two East Indian sail- 


They 


snuggled up as close as possible to the stokers 


ors hid in the engine room and stoke hole. 


and boilers, and neither coaxing nor threats could 
induce them to return to their duties on deck. 
food in hopes that this 

But they starved with- 


They were denied all 
would bring them back. 
out a murmur rather than go on deck. The short- 
handed compelled to stand long 
watches in the fierce gale that covered the boat 


with tons of water that quickly turned to ice. 


Crew were 


Attack “Tipping” Trust. 

Striking waitresses in Chicago are denouncing 
the “tipping” trust that handles all gratuities 
given the girls in many restaurants. Before the 
Federation of Labor, Carrie Alexander, president 
of the Waitresses’ Union, said the “tipping” trust 
was one of the chief means of keeping down 
wages of the restaurant employees. “The em- 
forced the girls to depend on the 
public for their declared Miss Alex- 
“The wages are kept low and the public 
is expected to make up in ‘tips’ the difference 


ployers have 
salaries,” 
ander. 


employees and a 
system will be 


between the paid the 
wage. We 
abolished. Few of the persons who receive ‘tips’ 

The ‘tipping’ trust takes it 
In some of the restaurants the 


wages 
living hope the 
keep the money. 
away from them. 
girls are forced to wear high necked waists with 
tight collars so they can’t slip the dimes on the 
inside.” 
Important Conference. 

Llanson, of the Southern 
Woman and Child Labor, an- 
nounces that the next meeting of this organiza- 
tion will be held in New Orleans Friday, March 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Conference on 


20th, and that indications point to a successful 
gathering. “Trade unions are selecting represent- 
tives to be present. Much progress has been 
made recently in this section in efforts to better 
the conditions of working women and to abolish 
child. labor. The 


greatly improved its 


Tennessee Legislature has 
laws and provided better 
enforcement, and the Mississippi 


Legislature has just passed a law providing for 


methods of 


a factory inspector to see to the enforcement of 
the laws in that State. In this work the South- 
ern Conference on Woman and Child Labor is 
taking an active part and organized wage work- 
ers are urged to be as strongly represented at 
the New Orleans meeting as is possible. 


A Canadian Protest. 

The executive board of the Hamilton, Ontario, 
Trades and Labor Council, to which was _ re- 
ferred the question of immigration, presented the 
following resolutions at the last meeting, which 
“We find that the 
exploitation and misrepresentation being used in 


were unanimously adopted: 


European countries to induce immigration into 


Canada are detrimental to organized labor in 


Canada. We find that people are being lured to 
Canada through the misrepresentation being used 
by agents of steamship, railway and realty com- 
panies, just for the money that is in it, and that 
for this reason this council goes on record as 
being opposed to it, and will ask all labor coun- 
cils throughout the Dominion to submit letters 
of protest to the premiers of Ontario and the 
Dominion, to A. Verville, the labor member of 
Parliament from Maisonneuve, Quebec, and to 
Macdonald, secretary of the British 
Labor party, of England, in an effort to stop the 
misrepresentations being used.” 


Ramsay 


Machinist Is Caustic. 

The House Labor Committee was asked if the 
skill necessary to make a brick or a mattress is 
comparable with that required in making a steel 
projectile or a rapid-fire naval gun. This query 
President Alifas, of the Govern- 
Employees’ Machinists No. 44, who urged 
the passage of a bill introduced by 
tive Maher, 


was made by 
ment 
Representa- 


which raises the Government me- 


chanics’ wage scale to $4.40 for first class, $4.08 
for second class, $3.76 for third class, and $3.52 
for fourth class. This bill would mean an aver- 
age increase to Washington Navy Yard me- 
chanics in these classes of 8 cents a day. Other 
yards and would also be benefited. A 
wage board fixes rates for government employees 
in shops and navy yards, and the workers have 
so far failed to have a laboring man placed on 
this board. President Alifas told the committee 
that the naval officers, composing the board, do 
not have the same attitude toward laboring men 
that they would have if they were in closer 
touch with laboring conditions. He said that 
the wage board collects its data in some in- 
stances from shops which have not the slightest 
similarity to government yards and arsenals. One 
of the shops furnishing information was a mat- 
tress factory, another was a brick yard, and an- 
other made doors. 


shops 


Herman’s Hats 
UNION MADE 


HO 


2396 MISSION STREET 
AT TWENTIETH 


Phone Market 3285 Home Phone M 3285 


P. BENEDETTI, Mer. 


UNION FLORIST 


Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 


NEAR MISBION ST. 


Orders promptly attended te Funeral work a specialty at lowest prices 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


(124 KINDS) 
REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH TILE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Scrensen Ce 


JEWELERS-OPTICIANS 
WATCHMAKERS 


WE HAVE CONSOLIDATED 
OUR ENTIRE BUSINESS INTO 


ONE BIG STORE 


715 MARKET ST., Near Call Bldg. 


James # Sorensen 
Pres and Sees 


All Watch Repairing Warranted For Two Years 


You Are Invited 


To inspect our new offices located 

at 602-610 Pantages Bidg., 935 Market 

St. Information gladly given. 
Membership 50c. a month. 


The Anion Hospital 


Assoctation 


Telephone, Douglas 952. 


Friday, March 13, 1914. 


COLORADO’S DISGRACE. 

Southern Colorado today is in a state of an- 
archy. Men are held slaves in the coal mines, 
terrorized by murderous mine guards and robbed 
of practically every cent of the small pittance 
they are paid. The striking coal miners are in- 
timidated and murdered by the hired assassins 
of the operators and denied their constitutional 
rights by the militia of the State of Colorado. 
These and many other outrages were brought out 
by the congressional committee which closed its 
month’s investigation of the Colorado coal strike 
last Saturday. 

One of the just grievances of the miners, es- 
tablished by the men as well as mine superin- 
tendents and foremen, was that of short weights. 
Since the first mine was opened in the State it 
has been the common practice of the coal oper- 
ators to steal from 400 to 800 pounds of coal 
from miners on each car. To offset this highway 
robbery the miners had a bill passed providing 
for a checkweighman. When the miners sought 
to take advantage of this law, they were promptly 
discharged or given such a poor room that they 
could not make a living and were forced to quit. 

Probably one of the most notorious works of 
the operators exposed by the witnesses was the 
blacklist system that has always been in exist- 
ence against union miners. Witnesses testified 
that superintendents at all of the mines in the 
State had a list of the union men. They told 
of going to mines, being refused work because 
they were union men and seeing scores of men 
employed while they stood there. 

One of the most notorious conditions existing 
in the South has been the domination of politics 
by the coal companies. They own the courts, 
the juries and practically every other 
Deputy Sheriff Miller walked up to a 
striker at 4 o’clock in the afternoon and broke 
his jaw. Miller was arrested, tried before a jury 
composed of seven deputy sheriffs and two mem- 
bers of his gang and acquitted. 

Jack McQuarry, a witness, and who was deputy 
sheriff of Huerfano County for seven years, testi- 
fied that when a man or number of men were 
killed in the mines, he was ordered to take the 
coroner to the superintendent and find out who 
he wanted on the jury, as well as what the ver- 
dict was to be. 

When Jeff Farr and his ring did not have suffi- 
cient votes to carry an election, they voted the 
sheep in the hills or else arrested enough of their 
opponents to carry the election and held them 
until they promised to vote the way Sheriff Jeff 
Farr wanted them to. 

It has always been common practice for the 
superintendent to take his men to the polls and 
vote the entire gang one way. This was accom- 
plished as follows. A man knew how he 
was to vote was sent in first. He marked the 
official ballot and instead of depositing it in the 
box placed another similar looking paper there. 
The marked ballot he took out to the superin- 
tendent. This was given to another man. He 
got a blank ballot, took it into the booth and 
stuck it in his pocket. The marked ballot was 
placed in the ballot box and the blank one taken 
to the superintendent to fill out and give to an- 
other man. Thus the endless chain system was 
kept going. 

McQuarry told how in 1906 the deputies were 
told to “get” John R. Lawson, International 
Board Member of the United Mine Workers. 
They could find no legitimate reason for arrest- 
iug Lawson, so two deputies went up to him, 
stuck a gun in his pocket, and then arrested 
him for carrying concealed deadly weapons. 

Tony Langowsky, a member of the union and 
spotter for the operators, threw a bomb into 
their camp when he testified that he and the 
mine guards framed up all the dynamite explo- 
sions which terrorized Sopris, Colo., for six weeks 
last fall. 


officer. 
young 


who 


LABOR CLARION. 


It was shown by the witness that barrel house 
bums and Baldwin thugs have robbed and plun- 
dered homes, have insulted the womanhood of 
the section, have beaten and dragged future 
mothers through snowy cold interfered 
with the United States mail, robbed postoffice, 
and committed other crimes. 


alleys, 


Possibly the most 
notorious outrage of the militiamen was the rid- 
ing down and maiming of scores of women and 
children the Trinidad. A 
was trampled under the foot of a cavalryman’s 
horse, another woman had her ear severed by a 
saber, another 
over her eye.. 


on streets of woman 


woman received a terrible gash 


Adjutant General Chase was riding down the 
street when he saw the women. He became so 
excited that he fell from his horse and the women 
laughed. Losing his temper he gave this order: 
“Shoot those women and shoot to kill if they 
move another inch.” 

Chase showed his fiendish glory in his saber 
and gold lace by the assault on Sarah Slater, 
a little 16-year-old convent girl. She was on her 
way from school when she stopped to see the 
fun. She was exhibiting the natural curiosity of 
Chase ordered her to move on. 
She hesitated for a minute and Chase kicked her 
violently in the breast. 

To add to the infamous outrage, Chase ordered 


a school girl. 


her and several other women under military 
arrest and placed in the dirty, filthy Trinidad jail. 
[SSS 


CAN’T HAMPER PARCEL POST. 
Partisan lines were broken in the United States 
Senate when the proposition to limit the power 
the Postmaster-General 
ters was defeated, after 


of in parcel post mat- 
three days’ fight. The 
post office committee favored the plan to take 
from the Postmaster-General the power to re- 
duce rates and extend zones without first getting 
permission from Congress. Friends of the parcel 
post as now conducted opposed this suggestion 
and declared it would be practically impossible 
to make further weight increases or other bene- 
fits to the people as a result of experience and 
organization. Another amendment provided that 
no packages of more than fifty pounds should be 
carried unless the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should decide the rates representing the cost 
of service. This, was defeated. Other 
amendments, designed, it was charged, to weaken 
the present service, were defeated. When Post- 
master-General Burleson increased the weight 


also, 


limit to fifty pounds, decreased rates and elimi- 
nated the first, or fifty-mile zone, last summer, 
he was subjected to severe criticism by certain 
Senators, but these views have not been sustained. 
—? 

WHAT THE NATION LOSES. 

In his third annual report Joseph A. 
Director of the National Bureau of Mines, says 


Holmes, 


that while there is no exact measure of the loss 
from mine accidents and mineral wastes, an ap- 
If the 
creasing rate of coal mine fatalities during 1905, 
1906 and 1907, the three years prior to the be- 


proximate measure may be made. in- 


ginning of this work, had continued throughout 
the four subsequent years, since Congress au- 
thorized these mine explosion investigations, the 
at least 
At 
approximately the average compensation paid in 
fatal mine accidents for the last few years this 


number of fatalities would have been 


4000 greater than they have actually been. 


would represent a national loss of $12,000,000 in 
the four years. In 
loss is estimated to be not less than $1,000,000 
is considered as 


mineral waste the national 


a day. This loss national for 
the reason that the mineral products of the coun- 
try, becoming articles of interstate commerce, 
are used by the people of all the States, regard- 


less of their sources. 


II 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ office, 68 Haight. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held on Tuesday, March 10, 1914, 
President J. J. Matheson presiding. 

Transfers deposited: E. I. Madsen, Local No. 
333, Eureka: A. Steppans, Local No. 12, Sacra- 
mento. 


Transfer withdrawn: M. B. Compton, Local 
No. 47, Los Angeles. 

Admitted to full membership from transfer: 
Arthur B. Vogel and H. Van Der Burg. 

Reinstated: W. Wenzel. 

Dues and assessments for the first quarter, 


amounting to $3.30, are now due and payable to 
A. S. Morey, financial secretary, 68 Haight street, 
and will become delinquent after March 31, 1914. 
F. Conrad has been appointed member of the 
executive board, to succeed S. 
has been declared vacant. 
R. Patau, whose 


Greene, whose seat 


death 


occurred on Sunday, 
was buried Thursday. The funeral band was in 
attendance. Patau was also a member of the 


Musical Fund Society, as well as several frater- 
nal organizations. 

E. W. Firestone has returned from a trip 
around the world with the Columbia Park Boys. 
He reports a grand trip, but says San Francisco 
looks the best of all to him. 


o 


SEIZURE OF MAIL UNLAWFUL. 

The United States Supreme Court has unani- 
mously held that it is illegal for a police officer 
to seize letters or papers of a person charged 
with crime and use them to convict the person 
charged unless 
with a search 


said officer is properly armed 
warrant. The decision was made 
in the case of Fremont Weeks, a Kansas City 
express messenger, who was charged with using 
the mails to further a lottery scheme. He was 
arrested at a railroad station by one group of 
policemen, while another group searched his 
home without a warrant. The court held this 
action illegal and a new trial for Weeks was 
ordered because his constitutional guarantees 
were violated. The court also held that a citizen 
may prevent private papers which have been un- 
lawfully obtained from him from being used as 
evidence at his trial. This he can do by going 
into court before the trial and demanding their 
return. It is declared that criminal prosecutions 
in the United States will be revolutionized by 
this decision, which marks the end of prosecuting 
officials seizing papers without authority and 
using them against persons accused of crime. 
This decision also reverses a former ruling, made 
in the case of a New York gambler, where it was 
held that the court was not compelled to ques- 
tion a witness as to how he had obtained posses- 
sion of papers, but would admit them as evi- 
dence, regardless of how they were secured. 


FREE TO ALL 


We have just made arrangements with 
the Industrial Accident Commission of the 
State of California, whereby any of our 
readers can obtain copies of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. This law is one which 
affects the interest of every person in the 
State. Upon our requesting the Industrial 


Accident Commission to furnish our readers 


with copies of this act, the Commission as- 
sured us that it will be glad do so. 
Consequently, we beg to advise our readers 


to 


that if they want a copy of this important 
act, or if they desire any information con- 
cerning it, they have but to drop a postal 
card to the Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion, 525 Market Street, San Francisco, 
and the same will be forwarded to them. 


